At last, as ten o'clock was striking, Lord Pemrose appeared, pale,
distracted, his tie crooked.

" I've been talking for a long time to the monks," he said. "But really
they're too dirty. Revolting!55

He never told anyone that he had asked for the Prior, had half-told
his story, had said that he wished to make a retreat and had besought
him to make a cell available at once. And this, when the monks had
held discussion, had been granted him. Pemrose had refused the food
they brought him, had shut himself in his cell and lain down, Alas,
there were bugs! He had been attacked by an army of bugs. Baffled,
horrified, he had taken flight. He had had to awaken the monk in
attendance, who had already gone to bed.

Their rooms, as always, were next to each other. Jean-Noel had gone
up to bed, and after a few minutes no sound came from his room.
Nevertheless, light still filtered from under the door. For two hours
Pemrose fought this light, fought against the line of yellow that shone
out across the floor in the silence. To master it, he forced himself to
oppose it with the great bright glow that had filled him in the church.
He recited snatches of the Hymn to the Sun. He called on every inti-
mation of grace, Abraham's bush and Pascal's tears. But the line of
light was still there, like a devilish Ariadne's thread, a golden serpent.
Pemrose told himself that he would undertake a new work on the
mystics; after the Italian mystics, the French mystics. It would be at
once his penance and his release. It was an exercise that better suited
his character.

He went to the door on tiptoe and put his ear to it. Not a sound.
The boy must have fallen asleep, forgetting to switch off the bedside
lamp. Pern entered the room, still struggling with himself, returned
to the door, placed his forehead against it, pushed the door soundlessly
to and gently turned the key in the lock.

Jean-Noel was fast asleep, and Pemrose could not resist going to the
bed and gazing at that face, now so defencelessly delivered to his eyes.
The lips were slightly pouting in sleep, offering their rosy flesh; the
eyelashes shadowed the soft cheeks; the forehead was smooth as
a bird's wing; each feature had its own still purity; while the lamp
framed the exquisite mask in gold as it lay submerged in dreams and
oblivion.

People's expressions asleep are often revealing. But Jean-Noel's face
revealed nothing except a calm, empty, ineffectual beauty. And Pem-
rose knew himself a prisoner of this face, a slave to this admirable,
deserted body.

He leaned down, his heart beating, and touched the sleeper's yellow
hair with his lips.

Jean-Noel behaved like a child that does not want to wake up. He
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